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shows that she was still a disciple of Bray, who praises
her for illustrating that " law " in her novels. She
seems, too, to have accepted the phrenology of Combe
and Bray, as is shown by occasional references to the
"anterior lobes" of such great men as Dickens and
Professor Owen, whom she was presently to see.
Chapman finally bought the Westminster, and arranged
that George Eliot should become assistant editor. She
took up her duties in September 1851, and boarded
with the Chapmans at their house in the Strand.
Her wide knowledge of foreign and English literature,
her industry and willingness to perform any kind of
drudgery, were admirable qualifications for the post.
It might be doubted whether a young lady who had
hitherto lived only in the provinces, and had had no
concern in periodical literature, would possess an in-
stinct for the qualities which secure popular success.
That, however, would be mainly a question for the
Editor-in-chief, and the Westminster endeavoured to
make its way by enlisting contributors already dis-
tinguished or soon to win distinction. The list of
persons who were more or less interested in the under-
taking is remarkable, and in one way or other George
Eliot saw something of most of the writers who have
left their mark upon the time. Some of the lights
have paled. She is introduced to the daughter of the
Religion of the Universe, and perhaps few readers will
be able to say offhand that the phrase means the
religion of Mr. Robert Eellowes. But in many cases
we regret that her letters, written hastily in the
intervals of continuous labour, give us only tan-
talising glimpses. The philosophical radicals had
ceased to be efficient contributors. J. S. Mill, whoseheadmit " opera-dancing, horse-
